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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Harmonicon. A Monthly Journal of Music. For January 1831. 
4to. pp. 20. Longman. 

WE take occasion from the current number of this work, to express 
our regard for the series in general, and to recommend it to such 
of our readers as may not happen to be acquainted with it. We 
have not seen it for a good while till the present month, but 
remember with pleasure some interesting biography in the earlier 
numbers (for we read a musician’s life with almost as much zest as 
a poet’s); and though we have recollection also (to use an 
Irishism very useful in criticism) that in the musical part of it there 
were too many original pieces of common-place, insertion of which 
in a publication of the sort it was perhaps difficult to avoid, yet 
they were accompanied with a plentiful supply of counteracting 
matter from the works of the best composers, and in the course of 
the critical remarks were quoted excellent little bits which highly 
stimulated the desire to see more. The work does not pretend to 
be literary: it is strictly muscial: yet a reader who joins the love 
of books with that of music, will find in its pages a just sense of the 
merits of both his inclinations, and a most liberal view of the con- 
nexion between a genuine passion for music, and for everything 
else, which can put the soul into its proper state of grace and har- 
mony. Take the following as examples. The Editor, speaking of 
a song of Mr Attwood’s entitled ‘Humanity,’ the words by Dr 
Dreznan, says that it “ought to be recommended, if only for the 
sake of the sentiment breathed in the poetry ;”’ and then he exclaims, 
like an honest man, and one that has a right to speak of Mozart 
who relieved the beggar,—“ Humanity! Would that our pulpits 
at the present serious juncture resounded with nothing save precepts 
inculcating the greatest of virtues, though one too much neglected 
amidst the idle ostentation, the bloating luxuries, of an age in 
which that religion which makes humanity its greatest object, is in 
the mouth of so many, in the heart of so few !”— P. 19. 

And again, speaking of a circumstance highly discreditable to the 
heavy soul of my lord Grenville, and stated with equal spirit and 
delicacy ,— 

‘In the English pension list, just published by Government, are 
the names of three females, wives, widows, or daughters of persons 
who were musicians in the private band of Queen Charlotte, and | 
an allowance of fifty pounds per annum is granted to each. There 
may be reasons why these are strictly entitled to what is allotted 
them; though not very apparent ; but I cannot observe this dispo- 





sition of the public money without reflecting upon the fate of poor 
Dibdin, whose patriotic sea-songs, it was once said, assisted very 
materially in keeping alive, during the late war, the loyalty and | 
gallantry of the British fleet. A pension of 200/. was granted to | 
him in 1803, by George ILI, which, in 1806, was struck off by Lord | 
Grenville, on the plea of its not being merited, leaving the highly talented | 
bard literary to starve, had it not been for the kindness of a few | 
friends, who raised a subscription that just saved /im, his wife, and 
daughter, from absolute want. Mark the difference !—in the above 
year, when the country was in a comparatively prosperous state, 
200/. a-year, given to one of the geniuses of the age—a man to 
whom not only the Government, but the nation at large, was deeply 
indebted—was thought improper, and accordingly withdrawn. In 
1830, when distress is staring the great mass of the people in the 
face, 150/. per annum is not considered too much to bestow on 
three persons, relations of performers, two of whom were almost 
unknown, except in the precincts of the palace! Either Dibdin 
was very hardly dealt by, or the present case is one that demands 
explanation.’—P. 15. 

Poor Dibdin indeed! The ponderous Whig statesman was cer- 
tainly no “ sweet little cherub” to him. In the present Ministry 
we have at least one person, who knows what belongs to the har- 
monies of this world, and who would have prevented the pension’s 
being struck off, could he have been a ruler then. 

The Harmonicon consists of every species of notice respecting 
music past and present, historical, biographical, and critical. It 
gives jaccounts of new musical instruments, criticises the latest 





musical publications and performances, has a foreign report, plea- 
sant musical gossip, a list of the new music published during the 
month, and devotes about half of every Number to printed vocal 
and instrumental music, original and select ; so that the purchaser 
who has been warming his love of the art with reading about it for 
the first twenty pages, may indulge the inclination he has excited, 
by sitting down to his piano-forte and playing the other. 

Above all, the Harmonicon appears to be an honest publica- 
tion,—a very difficult character to sustain in a work which myst 
touch upon so many self-loves, and be beset with so many demands 
upon its good-will. The nice point to manage, is to be at once good- 
natured and independent, which can only be effected by the genuine 
love of truth which is founded on a zeal for the ultimate good of 
all. We are not able to speak peremptorily on this matter respect - 
ing the Harmonicon ; we judge only from appearances, and those 
of the Number before us; nor have we ,the slightest knowledge of 
the Editor: we are unacquainted even with his name; but we are 
much mistaken if he is not a man really zealous for the interests of 
his art, and for everything else, true and good. In page 1, we meet 
with a very honest-looking passage on the Philharmonic Society :— 

‘ The Philharmonic Concerts still maintained their superiority 
over every other performance in London, and, aided by a stranger, 
brought forward some new things of great merit, by Spohr, chiefly, 
while the established pieces were, a very few excepted, executed 
with all the zeal, fire, and precision which have ever so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished the Philharmonic band. But we have ob- 
served for some years past a germ in this society, which, if not 
speedily stopped in its growth, will swallow up all nourishment 
from the parent stock, and finally destroy the most laudable and 
best musical institution our country ever beheld. Favouritism and 
a selfish spirit are creeping in even here, the fruits of which were 
too frequently apparent during the latter seasons, the last especially, 
and the subscribers are heginning to be aware of the fact. It is by 
no means too late to suppress all this; but if the remedy be long 
delayed, the far-famed Philharmonic Society will ultimately fall by 
the inertness of many of its members, and the incapacity or nar- 
row-mindedness of a few.’ 

We confess we do not expect this objection to grow less. The 
fault is inherent in societies of this nature. Literary societies, 
academies of painting, Royal societies of philosophy, and other 
anomalies, have all partaken of it; and men of genius have been 
made by none, though they sometimes have been degraded by 
coming in contact with them. 

When bodies of men come together for some great object, apart 
from their individual talent and pretensions, as in attempting, for 
instance, some great public good, they may often succeed; nay, 
they will infallibly do so, if they are large enough, and hearty 
enough in the cause. But where the self-love of every member of 
the body is concerned, and his wish more or less to show off, the 
thing is sure to deteriorate before long, with whatever illusions as 
to a general and disinterested purpose it may begin. And the 


| worst of it is, that discord, being natural to such a body, those who 


could best oppose it, begin to perceive that they are out of their 
sphere. The intriguing and the mechanical get the power into their 
hands, the men of genius and delicacy retire; and the scheme 
becomes nothing but a system wherewith to give mediocrity an 
unnatural ascendancy, and a power to patronize worse mediocrity 
than itself. 

The two following accounts, one of a new musical instrument, 
inanimate, and the other of a most marvellous human set of instru- 


| ments, are good specimens of one departmeut of the work :— 


THE NEW INSTRUMENT, THE ZOLOPHON. 

‘When Lord Stanhope first launched his model-boat on the 
Serpentine, no one expected to see the time when steam and pad- 
dle should suffice to carry ‘a tall ship’ across the broad Atlantic. 
As little did we, when we were first amused by that very pretty 
musical toy, the German Eolina, anticipate that within three years 
we should hear such an instrument as the one we are about to de- 
scribe, In shape, size, and compass, the Molophon is the coun- 
terpart of a cabinet piano-forte, having six octaves of keys extend- 
ing from FF to F; and its sounds are produced by a series of me- 
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tallic springs, set in vibration by the action of the air produced 
from a bellows. It has three pedals—one for filling the wind 
chest, and the others regulating the swell. The tone of this in- 
strument, particularly in the middle and lower parts of its compass, 
is among the most beautiful we have ever heard, and much superior, 
both in body and quality, to that of any chamber organ of equal 
size; added to which, the Holophon has the inestimable advantage 
of never varying its pitch, or getting out of tune. 

‘ From the nature of this instrument, it will be readily conceived 
that its best effects are displayed in slow movements, and the sus- 
taining and swelling long notes; but to our surprise, as well as 
pleasure, we found that a running passage, even of semitones, could 
be executed upon it, if not with all the distinctness of a Drouet or 
a Nicholson, with as much clearness as on any organ. 
companiment to the piano-forte, it will be found an admirable sub- 
stitute for the flute, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, or even violoncello; 
but perhaps its widest range of usefulness will be discovered in 
small orchestras, where the set of wind instrumeuts is incomplete— 
the effects of any, or even all of which, may be supplied by one or 
two performers on the Holophon reading from the score, or even 
from separate parts. 

‘It is now about a ‘year since that a patent was obtained for the 
springs, and this peculiar mode of applying them, by Messrs Day 
and Co.; immediately upon hearing the effect of which, Mr Chap- 
pell, of Bound Street, entered into an engagement with the paten- 
tees for the agency of their patent, and the manufacture of instru- 
ments under it. 

* On the 27th of November last, Mr Chappell was honoured with 
a command to exhibit the powers of this new instrument before 
their Majesties, his royal highness the Duke of Sussex, and a small 
circle of nobility, at St James’s Palace; when it gave so much 
satisfaction, that some of the pieces played upon it were repeated 
by command, and the whole performance lasted from nine o’clock 
till past eleven, when the royal party retired. 

‘ The Eolophon is exhibited daily at Mr Chappell’s, for two or 
three hours, and we recommend all our readers to hear it ; and all 
who can afford such a luxury, to add one of these delightful instru- 
ments to the contents of their music-rooms.’ 


RUSSIAN HORN MUSIC. 

* This is indisputably a very curious exhibition, and it must be a 
genuine one. Change but the dress and the tunes, and the Tyro- 
lese minstrels of to-day may become the Bohemian to-morrow ; 
but of this horn-music, no country under the sun but Russia could 
furnish the genuine raw material, and no extent of receipts, should 


all London flock to hear it, could repay the outlay of getting up a | 


counterfeit. Of all the ingenious devices for reducing mah to the 
level of a machine, with which tyranny has at various times amused 
itself, this is, perhaps, the most curious: a number of persons are 


trained to hit with unerring precision, to the infinitesimal part of a | 


second, the very instant when each is to produce a sound from a 
tube, the sounding of which, in exact time, is the whole business 
of his musical existence. The bare idea of devoting so many 
fellow-creatures to the drilling necessary to the acquirement of this 
clock-work regularity, could have been conceived only by one who 
had but to will and be obeyed ; and the disheartening drudgery of 
learning the art, would have been submitted to only by those who 
were habituated to consider the commands of their superiors the 
sole law of their actions. Accordingly, it isin Russia that we find 
this instrument invented, and that at a period when the ancient 
hereditary tyranny of its princes and nobles was as yet unsoftened 
by their barbaric admiration of the arts and civilization of more 
favoured countries. The difficulty of originally manufacturing such 
an instrument, and the expense attending its support, confined the 
possession of it, of course, to the emperor, or the most wealthy 


nobles: but once made, we find it transferable like an article of | 


commerce, by purchase and sale, human beings and all. — Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, in his Travelling Sketches of Russia, gives the 
following account of one which he heard at an entertainment given 
by Prince Bagrazion, at Moscow, in March 1806. 


** We had also the horn music, which, as it is strange and | 


curious, I will describe. It was invented by Prince Gallitzin in 
1762. This instrument consists of forty persons, whose life is 
spent in blowing one note. The sounds produced are precisely 


similar to those of an immesne organ, with this difference, that | 
each note seems to blend with its preceding and following one ; a | 


circumstance which causes a blunt sensation to the ear, and gives a 
monotony to the whole. However, the effect possesses much 
sublimity when the performers are unseen; but when they are 
visible, ,it is impossible to silence reflections which jar with their 
harmony. 
thoughts very inimical to our admiration of strains so awakened. 
LT enquired who the instrument belonged to? (by that word both 


pipes and men are included,) and was told it had just been | 


purchased by a nobleman, on the recent death of its possessor. 
‘Some of these individuals, thus destined to drag through a 
melancholy existence, play at times on several pipes of various 
sizes, which breathe the higher notes; but the base pipes have 
each their unchanging blower. They are extremely long, and laid 
on a machine or tressel, close to which the performer stands, and 
places his mouth to the smaller extremity of the pipe, in an hori- 
zontal position. The shape is exactly that of a speaking trumpet ; 
a screw is inserted near the bell of the tube, to give it a sharper or 
flatter tone as may be required. The performers are generally thin 





As an ac- | 


To see human nature reduced to such a use, calls up | 


| and pale; and I have little doubt, but that the quantity of air the 
| instrument takes, and the practice necessary for perfection in 

execution, must abstract many years from the otherwise natural 
term of their lives.” 

* So far Sir R. K. Porter. Dr Granville, who heard this instru- 
ment in St Petersburgh in 1827, mentions it as peculiar to the 
Russians, or rather the Imperial Family ; and ascribes its invention 
to a Bohemian, named Maresch, who was a musician in the band of 
the Empress Elizabeth. He adds, that it was the subject of a 
| treatise published about thirty years ago, by Henrichs, of St Peters- 
| burgh, who gave specimens of the manner in which the notes are 
set down for each performer. With respect to the invention, it is 
probable that both Sir R. K. Porter and Dr Granville are so far 
right, that the original idea was Gallitzin’s, and the task of reducing 
| that idea to practice confided to Maresch. The band now perform- 
| ing in London is said to come from Moscow, and has exhibited its 

powers in Hamburgh, and other cities of Germany. The perfor- 
| mers arrived in London about a month ago; and after private exhi- 
| bition at the New Argyll Rooms, and playing before their Majesties 
| at St James’s Palace on the 14th of December, gave their first 
| public concert at the Opera Rooms on the 23rd, of which the ‘fol- 
lowing is the program: 





‘Parr I. 
Overture (Horns), (Ca/ife de Bugdat), ; 
Russian Melody, with Variations, (Horns). 
Russian Song, (Vocal), with Accompaniments. 
Part If. 
| Overture (Horns), (Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail.) . Mozart. 
Russian Melody, with Variations, (played on the Reeds). 
_ Russian Song (Vocal), with Accompaniments. 
| Polonaise (Horns) . ‘ ° . . Jctivs Minver. 
Part III. : 
| Russian Melody, with Variations (played on the Reeds). 
Russian Song (Vocal), with Accompaniments. 
Andante and Rondo (Horns) . 


; BoteLpiev. 


| MULLER. 
| ‘The band consists of twenty-five individuals, who play upon 
| about fifty-five horns, all formed of brass of a conical shape with 
| the mouth-piece bent: the lowest of these horns is eight feet long, 
' and nine inches in diameter at the larger end, and sounds double a; 

the highest, which sounds g, is two inches and a half long by one 
'in diameter. Some of the horns, but not all, have keys for one or 
| two semitones. When playing, the band is drawn up four deep, 
| the trebles in front, and the very low horns laid on tressels at the 
| back, so that the performer can raise the mouth-piece with ease, 

while the other end rests on the frame; one man plays the three 
| lowest horns, blowing them in turns as they are wanted.—Not the 
| least curious portien of this machinary is the conductor, who, with 
| the score before him on a desk, stands fronting his troops at what 

soldiers would call the left flank of the company, and continues 
during the whole performance to beat the time audibly by tapping a 
little stick or cane on his deck. And this time he beats not accord- 
| ing to the equal divisions of thebar but the number and quality of 
| notes therein,—thus for a bar of 4 time, containing one crotchet 
followed by four quavers, he makes five taps, the four last twiee as 
rapid as the first. 

‘ When the performance began, notwithstanding all we had read, 
although we knew that each demisemiquaver of a rapid octave must 
| be breathed by a separate individual, we were astonished at the 
| unity of effect, and correctness of time; and this feeling continued 
| undiminished to the end. But to this our pleasure and approbation 

were confined, and, all moral considerations apart, we soon began 
| to feel regret and pain that so much labour should have been be- 
| stowed on forming what may probably be a very first-rate band of 
| Russian horns, but what is certainly a very second-rate band of 
wind instruments. There is no expression, no colouring in the 
performance, and though the tone produced by the bass horns is 
extremely fine and powerful, and the tenors are soft and mellow, 
the trebles are shrill and very frequently sadly out of tune. The 
reeds, which, like the horns, produce but one note each, were much 
more pleasingly toned and better in tune. 

‘The vocal part of the concert had nothing in its curiosity to 
atone for monotony of tune and mediocrity of performance. A 
| feeble tenor sang a slow air, accompanied by one very indifferent 
clarinet, and sustained at intervals by a chorus. A quick move- 
ment in chorus followed, during which the noise was increased, but 
the effect not at all improved by one tambourine and a pair of 
cymbals. 


. . . 








‘For the sake of these wandering harmonists we regret to say 
that the audienee was anything but numerous or distinguished. It 
cannot have much exceeded an hundted and fifty persons, and out 
| of these we should think not one half were money visitors. In 
deed the poor men were very ill advised to fix the highest sum 
given in this country for a first-rate concert, as the price of admis- 
sion to their ‘performance. Exhibiting in a morning during the 
holidays at half-a-crown or three shillings, children half price, they 
may earn some money, particularly if they will head their bills with 
the lithographed representation of their band which now adorns 
the music shop windows; but if they persist in demanding half a 
guinea, forsaken boxes and an empty pit will leave them, we fear, 
to pay the hire of the room out of their own proper funds. 

‘ Pitying then most heartily the Russian gentleman who has en- 
gaged in such an enterprize, and more particularly for having lent 
| his ear to advice which tempted him to fix the admission at so pre- 
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Posterous a sum, we, nevertheless, cannot but jfeel, at this crisis— 
when sacrifices are, or ought to be, making in all quarters to 
relieve our industrious population from distress, if not from actual 
want,—that to give to a band of strangers as much as would main- 
tain a whole family for a whole week, merely for the sake of wit- 
nessing a curious degradation of a liberal art, would betray an 
utter disregard of what is due to the feelings of our own starving 
countrymen, and excite the derision of foreigners, who never 
fail to laugh at, though they profit so largely by, our gullibility.’ 

This, to be sure, is sounding the very “ key-note of humility.” 
A man converted into a crotchet! An A flat in the sixtieth year 
of his age! A fellow-creature of Shakspeare and Hampden and 
Lafayette, who has passed his life in acting a semitone! in wait- 
ing for his turn to exist, and then seizing the desperate instant, 
and being a puff! 


Dobie’s History of the Parishes of St Giles’s and St George's 
Bloomsbury. 

By a singular oversight, or rather inattention, owing to the hasti- 
ness with which we looked at a note which came to us while in the 
midst of writing, we complained the other day that we had no 
bookseller’s name to refer to as the publisher of Mr Dobie’s book, 
while this very note might have informed us that it was to be had 
of Mr Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, and Mr Fenn, Charing 

ross. Having accidentally looked over the note again, we lose 


Story or Puarton.—The historical foundation of the fable 
of Phaeton is this: Phaeton was a young enterprising prince of 
Libya. Crossing the Mediterranean in quest of adventures, he 
landed at Epirus, from whence he went to Italy to see his intimate 
friend Cygnus. Phaeton was skilled in astrology, from whence he 
arrogated to himself the title of the Son of Apollo. One day in the 
heat of the summer, as he was riding along the banks of the Po, 
his horses took fright at a clap of iad” and plunged into the 
river, where, together with their master, they perished. Cygnus, 
who was a poet, celebrated the death of his friend in verse,— 
from whence the fable-—ote to Mickle’s Lusiad. 


Decorum AND Piety or Pore Juuius III.—Two of his Cardinals 
found Julius in the Court of his palace in a very indecent condition, 
for it being hot, he had put off his clothes, and was walking in his 
drawers. He obliged them to do the same, and afterwards asked 
them, what the people would say, should they show themselves in 
that figure in the streets of Rome. “They would take us,” 
answered they, “for rogues, and throw stones at us.”—‘ There- 
fore,”’ replied he, “’tis to our clothes that we are obliged for not 
being thought rogues. How much then are we indebted to our 
clothes ?”’—Julius was a great epicure. He had ordered that a 
peacock, which had been left at dinner, should be served up cold 
for his supper. At supperetime, hot peacocks were served up, but 
the cold one was missing. This threw Christ’s Vicar on Earth 
into a bitter passion, and he uttered an execrable blasphemy. 
—One of his Cardinals observed, “ Your Holiness ought not 
to be in so great a passion for so little a thing.” Julius replied, 
“If God could be so very angry for an apple, as to turn our first 





no time in expressing our regret at the omission, and in again 
recommending Mr Dobie’s book to attention. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Quip pro Quo.—Piron, after attending the rehearsal of the 
Metromanie, went into a_ coffee-house, superbly dressed, as 
was his custom. Every one surrounded and complimented him. 
The Abbé Desfontaines was present, and being disposed fora 
little raillery, he lifted up the skirts of the poet’s dress, as though 
to examine its richness, and exclaimed with affected admiration, 
“ What a dress for such a man!” Piron, raising the clerical robe 
of the Abbé, with a similar gesture, replied, “ What a man for such 


199 


a dress! 








Tue Limits or Crvit Autuority Derinep.—When a nation 
forms a government, it is not wisdom, but power, which they place 
in the hands of the magistrate ; from whence it follows, his concern | 
is only with those objects which power can operate upon. On this 
account the administration of justice, the protection of property, 
and the defence of every member of the community from violence 
and outrage, fall naturally within the province of the civil ruler, for 
these may all be accomplished by power ; but an attempt to distin- 
guish truth from error, and to countenance ove set of opinions to 
the prejudice of another, is to apply power in a manner mischievous 
and absurd.—Rer, Robert Hall. 


Inwarp Buiinpness.—Talk to a blind) man—he knows he wants 
the sense of sight, and willingly makes the proper allowances. But 
there are certain internal senses, which a man may want, and yet 
be wholly ignorant that he wants them. It is most unpleasant to 
converse with such persons on subjects of taste, philosophy, or 
religion. Of course, there is no reasoning with them, for they do 
not possess the facts on which the reasoning must be grounded. 
Nothing is possible, but a naked dissent, which implies a sort of 
unsocial contempt; or what a man of kind disposition is very likely 
to fall into, a heartless tacit acquiescence, which borders too nearly 
on duplicity. — Coleridge. 








Bruvatity MistakEN For VALouR.—It is common in Spain to | 
see young gentlemen of the best families, adorned with ribbands, and | 
armed with a javelin, or kind of cutlass which the Spaniards call ma- | 
chete, appearing as candidates for fame, in the lists of the bull-fight, in | 
which these young caballeros are generally victorious, being very | 
expert at this valorous exercise, and ambitious to display their | 
dexterity, which is a sure recommendation to the favour and good | 
opinion of the ladies.—Note to Michle’s Lusiad. (The writer does | 
not inform us whether the bull, when victorious, is equally honored | 
by female admiration. ] 


Porter.— Of the origin of that species of beer now so generally | 
drank under the name of porter, the following account is given by 
the editor of the ‘ Picture of ,London ’—*‘ Before the year 1730, 
the malt-liquors in general used in London were ale, beer, and two- | 
penny; and it was customary to call for a tankard of half-and-half, 
that is, half of ale, and half of beer or two-penny. In course 
of time, it also became the practice to call for ja tankard of three- 
threads, meaning a third of each; and thus the publican had the 
trouble to go to three casks for a pint of liquor. To obviate the 
inconvenience, a brewer of the name of Harewood conceived the 
idea of making a liquor which should partake of the united qualities 
of those already mentioned. He succeeded, calling it entire, or 
entire butt, meaning that it was drawn from the cask, or butt, and 
as it was a very hearty and nourishing beverage, and supposed to be 
very suitable for porters, and other working people, it obtained the 
name of porter.” 


} 





father Adam out of Paradise, why should it not be lawful for me, 
who am his Vicar, to be in a passion for a peacock, since a peacock 
is much more than an apple ?” 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent Garven.—The Chancery Suit.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 
Deury Lane.—The School for Scandal—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 





Ovympic Pavition. 
Last night we completed our acquaintance withall the new pro- 


| ductions here, except the oecasional address, which we shall take 


care to hear next time. We have little to say upon Mary, 
Queen of Scots, though we found it more interesting than it seems 
to have been to our brother critics. The public, to be sure, know 
the story well through the medium of Sir Walter’s novel; but as 
we can read the novel many times, so we can see with renewed 
interest this piece of it on the stage. Miss Foore, too, makes a 
very good Mary, and this is not a little. It is much to find a 
woman on the stage, who can really be supposed to personate the 
genuine Mary,—the mixture of grace, weakness, beauty, gaiety, 
and melancholy, with womanhood prevailing over all. Miss 
Foore’s weak, feminine tones give to the occasional vehemence 
into which the rebel lords provoke her, all the effect of the real 
character of Mary. She is dressed like her, with the shell-formed 
cap, and boddice of pearls ; and what with her well-sustained mix- 
ture of rank and misfortune, of patience and complaint, and the 
general beauty of her countenance and loveliness of her eyes, the 
spectator might well imagine her to be the object of young 
Douglas’s passion. This same Douglas is creditably performed by 
Mr Frepericks from the Tottenham Theatre, whose tone of voice 
and Northern distinctness of articulation, when he first appeared, 
reminded us so much of the present Chancellor, that remembering 
the name of Brougham among the Dramatis Persone, and not 
knowing who was before us at the time, we began to think we had 
lighted upon some remote, run-away cousin of that eminent person : 


but the bill directed us to my Lord Lindsay, as Mr Brovenam, 
and here the likeness failed. 

Madame VxstTris seems to have a generous taste for collecting 
handsome actresses in her establishment. There are several good- 


| looking girls who perform minor parts; and in the last piece, the 


wife, Mrs Hartowg, is represented bya young lady of the name 
of FirzwaLTerR, who seems destined to add to the number of 
beautiful and by no means unclever actresses. As far as we can 
judge of a face under the sophistications of stage light, rouge, &c. 
Miss Frrzwa.Ter is a very handsome girl, of the regular featured 
order, with fine eyes, and no ill figure, which she dresses in a gown 
of yellow crape, that contrasts well with her dark locks. Her 
smile is one of those that light up the face with a sudden liberal 
effusion of gaiety and good humour. © 
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Giacomo Carissim1 was chapel master of St Apollinaire, in 
Rome, about the year 1640, and celebrated by the Italians as the 
best musician of his time. He composed a dialogue between 
Heraclitus and Democritus, in which the affections of weeping and 
laughing are contrasted in some of the most pleasing melodies that 
imagination ever suggested. He brought the style of recitative to 
great perfection, and was the inventor af moving basses.—Carissimi 
was truly excellent in imitating the inflections of the human voice, 
and in uniting the charms of music with the powers of oratory.— 
Musical Biography. 

A Beauty.—Constantine Manasses, a Greek author, describing 
the exquisite beauty of Helen, says, that she owed nothing to art ; 
that she had neat legs, a little mouth, a long and very white neck, 
large eyes, and a fine breast.—One line in Homer, which has 
nothing of a description in it, gives a much better idea of the fair 
one’s charms, than all such particulars. The Poet makes Priam’s 
venerable counsellors remark, on sceing Helen approach when they 
were in council, that neither Greeks nor Trojans could be blamed 
for enduring such evils on account of so divine a woman. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





Cosure Tueatre.—Richard Turpin— Ambrose Gwi- 
nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
Sapiter’s Weis THearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act 1.—WInTER. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Act. I1.—Sum™er. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 





Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, _ 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To which wili be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 


A DEAD SHOT. 
Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘« A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. = 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr Wiseman, VrS. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 


GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
(By Mr Buckstong). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. re 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. o 
Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—III. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—1V. EnchantedjSpring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI, View in W estmoreland.— 
XII. Eating House and Cage.—XII[. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.— XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.— XVIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


SURREY THEATRE, 





This Evening, the Drama, entitled 
THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
[By Mr S. Bircu.] 

Clara, Miss SOMERVILLE, 
uucy, Madame Simon Jeannette, Miss Rumens, 
7m : Michael (first time) Mr OSBALDISTON, 

Sir Bertrand, Mr D. Pitt, Record, Mr Williams, Le Sage, Mr Lee, 
Spruce, Mr Rogers, Fiint, Mr Almar, Boy, Miss Ellis. 


After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Burry more). 
The Overture and Music by Mr Plewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I. Regions of Time.—Il. The Town of Newbury (Sunrise).—III. Cabinet in 
the Widow‘s Mansion.—IV. Splendid Temple of the New Year.—V. Picturesque 
Roadside Inn.—V1. bxterior of Public House and Saddler’s.- V iI. Suspension 
Bridge over the Menai. VILL. Quiet Lodgings in a retired Neighbourhood - 
1X. Race Course and Grand Stand.—X. Splendid Falls of Tivoli.X1. Cavern 
(Moonlight).—XII. and last. Realms of Bliss in the Regions of Light. 

To conclude with an Operatic Extravaganza, (in Two Acts) entitled 


GIOVANNI IN LONDON, 
[By W. T. Moncrirr.]} 
Don Giovanni, Miss SOMERVILLE, 

Miss Constantia Quixotte, Mirs Jordan, Mrs Leporella, Mrs Rogers, 
Mrs English, Miss Rumens, Squalling Fan, Mrs Vale, Proserpine, Miss Rumens, 
Mrs Drainemdry, Madame Simon, __ Mrs Porous, Miss Boaden, 
Mrs Simpkins, Miss Perry. - : 
Leporello, Mr Vale, Finikin, Mr Honor, Popinjay, Mr Hicks, 
Deputy Enclish, Mr Young, Pluto, Mr Almar, Charon, Mr Gough, 
Firedrake, Mr Ransford. Drainemdry, Mr Emden, Porous, Mr Webb, 
Simpkins, Mr Rogers. 


In Act I. A MASQUERADE. 


Nell, Mrs Vale. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byrron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
‘ (Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, 

Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 

Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 
Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform, (First Time in this Conntry) 
P. Lindpainter’s Overture to ‘* Sulmona.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 


DAVY JONES. 
{By Mr Barry™ore.}) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 
Scene I.—The North Foreland, with |Light ,House.—II. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker, 36.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VIL. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—XI. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers.—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrigvp. 

The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
; OF THE SIMPLON. 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands 





To-morrow, The Brigand ; The Illustrious Stranger ; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Evening, the New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Ro sini. 
Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY, Clorinda, Miss CAWSE, 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES, Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr WILSON, Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON, Pedro, Mr KEELEY, 
Alidoro, Mr STANSBURY, Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 
To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
{By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Pevke.] Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—IIl. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—1V. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin) —1X. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katbarine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Glove Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—XI1. A Market.—XI1L. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Illumination —XV. The triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on Au 30, 1830. 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIIL. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. —- 

To-morrow, The Fair Penitent; and the Pantomime. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 
Lady Douglas, Vrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Lady Fleming, Viss King, Mattie, Miss Wi rey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 
“Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Wr Fredericks, 

Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Rebert Melville, Mr Worrel, 
Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
Sandy, Mr J. Kniget. 

To which will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitied 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 

Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 

Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 

Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwitn. 

iM MORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mra Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Pa-et, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 

Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 

To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 

Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, ““ Why pretty Maiden,” and “ The 
Boy in yellow wins the day.” Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mause, Miss Kibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 

De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, Pierre, Mr Brown. 

The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING. 
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